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life and age of advancing civilisation. For instance, „ l0rc 
would be expected from the Duke of Wellington than f ro 
Alexander, and from Alexander than from Theseus. 

4. We must not leave out of sight the value of the 
children’s co-operation and the teacher’s enthusiasm, and 
this last brings me to the point from which I started. 

“ For what, after all, is the source of all good work, but 
a God-enthused soul, which, having a vision of the ideal 
guards the monotony of work from becoming the monoton ' 
of life? ” (Westcott). 


Miss Whittall asked whether one would stop to explain 
the words while reading*. 

Miss Smeeton replied that it would be better not to 
interrupt the reading, but explain after the reading and 
before the narration. She suggested telling the story quite 

simply and shortly first if the children find it difficult to 
understand. 

Miss Parish asked which parts were best to select and 
how to fill in the connecting threads. 

Miss Smeeton said she picked out what bears chiefly on 
t e man s life and character. She found Smith’s Classical 
ls or y °f G ™ece also Oman’s useful in obtaining a fair 
knowledge, which would help her to fill in the threads. 

Pllrch’ W T r ■ t0 FI ° Wer ’ S qUeSti ° n aS *> whether 

III. M’ S c' VCS Hre USCd f ° r com P osit »on in Classes II. and 
Class I T S \ meet ° n thou £ ht would be rather difficult for 
them draw H Wme ’ ^ ^ f ° r them *° narrate, letting 

board aarr 8 °' h*"’ 1 '' ^ ” •**'> *0 

composition. qUite Wel1 "« Lives for 

p iSe ?° W «« over .he difficulty o, the 

difficulty in the languLe ^ ^ ^ " eVer f ° Und a “ y 
nine. They see * ’ CVen Wlt ^ children of eight and 

Plutarch seems tnV° ^ held and fasc 'oated by it, and 
° haVe <»** a magical influence. Miss W. 
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pitching lllsl) as lQng as Qne 

did not omit reading Plutarch s actual words. Miss Parish 
said she thought it better to talk it over with the children 
than to tell the story first in one’s own words. They lose 
by having the story told them first, as is shown by the way 
they will afterwards narrate in the teacher’s words, not in 
the language of Plutarch as it is intended they should. We 
must not turn it into an oral lesson. Miss Rothera said she 
had used Tanglewood Tales last term for Theseus. Miss 
Parish thought it would have been better to fall back on 
Charles Kingsley’s Heroes. 


INFLUENCE AND IDEALS. 

By Miss Bradley. 

My paper is to deal with the question of personal influence 

in education as opposed to ideals. 

The suggestions given by the student who asked lor the 
paper have puzzled me a good deal, but I hope the discussion 
later on will show where I missed her point and suggest all 
sorts of cases in which the question of personal 

would crop up. . . • ht . 

These are the suggestions sent me : ow ar is 

for a teacher .0 enforce her personality and *, “ I 

or, rather, shouid a teacher inm* “ Z 

lor her own moral good or s •• means o( attaining 

ideal and leave the child t0 n ^;”: better to strive 
it, until she finds out at long as The latter way is 

after an ideal than not to str iv e at a patience on the 

an extremely slow process an nc e 0 f educating than 

part of the teacher, but is it a hig < oT0U nd is covered ! 
the other? ” You see, a good t ^ do ing things for her 
“ Should the teacher insist on a c * Not> I suppose, 

moral good? ” What things < 0 jj tene ss, and other good 
cleanliness, punctuality, order, P the whole house 

and necessary everyday habits ' foundations of sound 
hold and prepare the ground 
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Perhaps the choice and reading of books, Use 0 f 
character. fair play and generosity, and So 0n 

spare t.me, arc things which fal , outside rou ’ 

arC : lo* e rca « «““*• 

Cla , SS h W ll sav something later on about insisting by mcans 
ma nd but first I want to speak about another way 
of 3 C °r;:,ch is only too effective with many children. 
° f inS1S " ,t!nr a child do things by using all the influence 
ovef him through his affections or fear, for instance, 
t cast a gloom over nursery or schoolroom when I want to 
^ake' my displeasure felt and bring a small rebel to believe 
himself very naughty. I should call this insisting by means 
of atmospheric pressure and it is apt to become a very 
dangerous abuse of personal influence, unless used very 
sparingly with very small folk or on very serious occasions 
to waken a sluggish conscience. It concentrates the atten- 
tion on my personal feelings and makes it appear to the 
child as if what was wrong . . . were made more wrong 
because I am grieved. If I am really worried ... a normal 
child is quite sensitive enough to know it, without my laying 
deliberate stress on my feelings. ... 1 he only way to bring 
home to a child the force of moral law is to teach it as 
dispassionately as possible, and to keep personal feeling in 
the background. 

In an earlier generation moral law was generally con- 
sidered as altogether dependent upon and sanctioned by 
religion, so that though education was more arbitrary than 
nowadays, there was less danger of the force and univer- 
sality of moral law being obscured. ... If we have lost 
some of that sternly dutiful spirit, we have still gained 
much, we recognise moral law as distinct from religicm but 
h to be perfectly interpreted and understood by the p°" er 
the Spirit which is the source of religion. 

... , W Can WC> unc ^ er these conditions, best secure the 
11 s allegiance to moral law? By precept and example. 

awav V*' t ' ldt ' S not enou gh ; we must aim (i) at d 0 ' 11 ^ 
W ' the exc ’tement of personal feeling when we try 
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.. I ought ” by “ I will.” To imoose n S 
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soon 

. — ows up 

ougnt uy . Win. lo im pose our will on a child 
with the idea of making him more moral si 
G f it absurd. At any rate, in theor\ 


seems on the face 
ry it is to take out of his 
hands all reasoning and judgment, to leave him no power 
of choice but in the degree of promptness and meekness with 
which he obeys. Of course, I presuppose cases . . . which 
are not beyond the child s power of willing. For instance 
the degree of perseverance he brings to bear on a new or 
difficult game, the trouble he takes in packing flowers for 
a hospital, etc. There will always be many things that must 
be insisted on in order to preserve discipline ... and form 
good habits and overcome special weakness. ... A char- 
acter worth having is the result of continued individual effort 
to make right action follow on right thought. ... So far 
as we know at present a jelly-fish is non-moral because its 
instincts carry it through life leaving no room for choice. 
To be satisfied with right behaviour which is the result of 
our insistence and not of the child s right thought ... is 
to ignore the fundamental principles of morality. Please 
do not think I mean right conduct is never to be insisted on , 
we must be policemen sometimes, but we ha\e to P 
before us in every light that one great ideal of the e uca or 
is so to rule that the child shall be prepared a ^ 

the government o, himself g^ahy 
So far my experience has been ^ ^ 

girls between twelve and eig teen ’ ‘ . danger of using 
relations which grow up in such cases, Those 

influence unwisely was dim » ^ QUt >> know the 

who have been with girls till they ^ tQ g j ve continual 
violent temptations during the la. t s hort to wait and 

moral prods, because the time secm t r growing- • • • 

see if ideals have been grasped Are the 

We have to face very seriou sc hoolroom realh her 

principles she acknowledged them in altered cllCUI1 

own? Has she the will to act on 
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stances? Has she the knowledge and reasoning power to 
adapt her life to the new conditions on those principles? 
When a girl leaves the schoolroom it is fair to expect her 
to have an active, well-controlled body and mind and the 
foundations of sound character rooted in principles to which 
she gives a reasonable allegiance, so that she will not find 
herself stranded when left to her own resources. 

If all her life she has been made to do things because 
somebody else “ thinks she ought to ” she will either submit 
and get into the habit of adopting other people’s standard of 
right or she will rebel and hate the idea of duty, obligation 
and moral good. The former is the greater danger, for the 
rebel will learn by experience the force of moral law. Rut 
the pliable dependent child, with her ready-made standard 
. . . will become one of those amiable people who have an 
exaggerated respect for other people’s opinions and attempt 
to share them, without trying them by any standard of their 
own. They have no moral stability — no sound character. 

I am afraid this paper is scarcely fighting the battle 
between influence and ideals. In fact I have not time to say 
much about ideals in moral education, and we must all know 
how much depends upon a right use of ideas as we have 
is'. Mason s books to put the case before us. I may take 
that for granted and say what I can of the dangers of a 
persona! influence which usurps the place of moral law and 
arrests or weakens character. In fact, though I have tried 

* '"T 11 m th ' S paper ’ infl uence is like “King 

s ead I cannot get away from it. 

m Ut to £ uar d against influence? We must 

and give d^ectaH ^ m ° ra ' ^ ^ ^ Ch ' ld Can reco £ nise 
his ment-d * e ^ r|ance to ! ever > when he can do this, 

us to a ercT hmitations make him dependent upon 

s 10 a great extent. 

paper that “ th , H ^*' tn ^ st udent who asked for this 
left to nee-Wt tu < SllOU ^ be pointed out and the child 
last that it i s h h m< ‘ U1S 01 attainin g >t, until she finds out at 
better t0 str ' Ve after an ideal than not to strive 
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so much depends 
- — — -vu.urol and thought- 
fulnesS that has been attained. We know ourselves that 
often the rightness and desirability of an action is not enough 
to make us do it; a child’s will being weaker and his sense 
of personal responsibility more restricted, we cannot leave 
him without any help at all. Once he has made an idea his 
own — i-e., has the right motive power — he must have as 
much liberty and responsibility in acting on that idea as is 
possible, but at the same time we must watch and try to 
make sure that the idea is acted on. 

As long as a child’s growth is more or less unconscious, 
on the lines of good habits, he does not resent or even 
realise that his development is watched, but once a child 
begins to find his personality and moral nature interest- 
ing, then we have to find some way of giving definite moral 
teaching in a simple — and most important — impersonal form. 
He is ready for the appeal to his reason, and the springs of 
action he recognises in himself, and we must have a common 
standard by which to deal with his failures in right conduct. 
Miss Mason’s book, Ourselves, just meets this difficulty, 
and does away with the need for perpetually pointing the 
moral which is so bad for young things. Her book makes it 
less dangerous to use our influence to help them over stony 
places, while it leaves us plenty to do in widen, ng the eh, Us 
mental horizon by suggesting new ' (he ideas 

principles and using every means s 

which provide the motive power. 

Influence and Ideals. 


Discussion on 


One student stated a difficulty which had occurred to her 
us< 

nine, behaved in an exempl^O ma 


concerning the right use 


itticuity jr ' „ a boy ol 

0 ( influence. He 


he caused great disturb- 
but she knew that in the nursery ^ sure that if she 

ance by his unruly behaviour, ant ^ would do it 

told him to be good and do as nars . ainec j f ro m doing 
because she told him. So * al s e 
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so knowing that his obedience in such a case would be due 
to her personal influence and not to any wish on his part to 
follow a right course. The general opinion seemed to be 
that she should give him the principle of obedience to 
authority at all times and all places. 

Someone else said how difficult it was in the case of older 
children to avoid imposing one’s own opinions on them. 
And in this connection it was suggested that where the bias 
of the family lay on one side the teacher might very well 
state the case clearly for the other side. 

In the case of children who get very little moral help 

from their home life, and rely very largely on that which 

they receive in the schoolroom during the term, one student 
said she had given her pupil the idea of holidays being a time 
when she could live her own life and fly with her own wings, 

and each time as the holidays came round she would find 

she could fly better, until at last when the time came when 
her schoolroom life was over, and she would have to fly by 
herself. 


DISCUSSION ON RECITATION. 

.Miss Smeeton said she had known children who were 
nervous when they had to say their recitations at the end 
oi the term. She had found that if they acted a scene from 

Shakespeare instead of reciting, their nervousness dis- 
appeared. 

Miss Whittall asked whether the children should be cor- 
rected while they are saying their poetry, or after they have 
said it. I he general opinion was that they should be cor- 
'd at the end. \ ou have made one or two mistakes, 
ot.ce that it is ‘ these,’ not ‘ those ’ in verse 2 , etc.” If 

. . d in *T' S ' v ay, it was stated that the second time the 

recitation would be perfect. 

" aS ! Sked wheth er the poems chosen for the younger 
was ” Yes ^ baSed 0n a stor y- The general opinion 
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T he amount learned per week was generally one poem or 

0 ne hymn. 

IV. will find their poems more interesting if they 


them from the works of the authors they are studying 


Cla sS 

choose 

t he term’s work. This can generally be done. 

0ne student stated that her children could learn their 
mS or hymns if they wrote them down. They could not 
learn them if they simply heard them or read them. Was it 
llowable to write them down? Yes, certainly, if the chil- 
dren found them more easy to learn in that way. 


DISCUSSION ON SOCIAL WORK. 

(Opened by Miss W. Kitching in the place of Miss 
Pennethorne.) 

Although 1 am not able to do anything much with the 
Children 1 now teach, 1 am greatly interested in this subject. 
Surely this question of social work is one m which .11 big 
and little-should take an interest. It is no °ne s c °,ce 
whether they are born among the rich or poor, and 
always much to do with them whether the, have | many o 
lew o, this world's privileges and much 

world's goods. It is surely right thereto-. e ha. 

leged ones should help those who are less we 

To quote Irom Miss I “mong the poor.” 
all feel drawn to work as d t o quote again 

But even if this is not directly P ossl 3 m j n their turn 

— “ to work among and influence those ^ wit h m ore 

labour for working people on a " wo rk in a special 

ample success than we could hope ^ 

way for the coming of the Kingdom w jth whom wc 

Taking first the question of * e l ' j m and enabling 

work. There are many ways oi m ^ wor k, especially 

them to take their share in 1 r : e ties for helping man 
nowadays when there are so ma . s0C ieties have sp et ul 
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branches for children, such as the Young Helpers’ Lea gUe 
(Dr. Barnardo’s), The League of Pity (S.P.C. to Animals, 
I believe), The Sunbeam Mission, and many others. 
always seems to me that as far as children are concerned, 
help in kind is better than help in money. Making garments 
for poor children, and gifts for hospitals and homes is better 
than merely collecting money. Also . . . one should not work 
too much in an indefinite general way, but have special objects 
for one’s efforts and affections, such as a child in an orphan- 
age, a cot in a hospital, a cripple or some afflicted child in 
whose life there is not much sunshine, etc. 

Surely our children should also be taught to take an 
interest in the children of other lands ; not merely learning 
about them in geography, . . . but that in many cases their 
lives are shadowed by ignorance and superstition, instead of 
being illumined by care and love. . . . 

Then looking at the subject from the point of view of 
ourselves. One thing is quite certain. We cannot interest 
our children in that in which we ourselves are not interested. 
Miss Mason in her letter opened up a far larger field of social 
work than had occurred to me, in thinking over this sub- 
ject on Monday after I had promised to open this discussion 
in Miss Pennethorne’s place. May I refer you to Miss 
Mason’s letter again. (“It behoves us all” to “definite 
help, pp. 9 and 10). . . . There is probably no one here that 
docs not rejoice in the Children Bill, and would be ready to 
support one even more stringent. We probably all have 
\it\\s and opinions at any rate, those of us who have poor 
districts to visit. . . . Then, again, Workmen’s Insurance 
( ontributary or non-contributary), Old Age Pensions, Tem- 
perance, and other matters are subjects on which every 
an ought to know something, and have opinions so as 
kj. hiK'iKv othcis, until we get a vote of our own. Then 
Mason says, and more than all, (for this we are specially 
commanded,) missionary work. 

kinH t su PP°rt a Settlement or something of the 

. o t eir own. We have not done this yet, but as Miss 
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Mason says again, we might well annex the one at Hoxton 
where a student well known to many here— Mabel Conder— 
has been at work for some time. We cannot all do direct 
social work, but no one need be shut out from taking a share 
indirectly. An article appeared in a number of “ L’Umile 
pianta ” some time back, from Miss Conder, asking for 
help from the College. I should like to see something 
definite done in this direction, such as the College making 
itself responsible for a certain sum each year for the support 
of the work ; and then those that could might give practical 
help in many ways. . . . This would connect us definitely 
with Home Mission work. 

There is also a splendid opportunity just now to associate 
ourselves as definitely with Foreign Missionary work. 
Another of our number (Miss J. Smyth) is just finishing her 
training and in October goes abroad— I believe to Uganda, 
in Central Africa — to carry on educational work as a 
missionary there. 

Anyone who has read anything of that part of the world 
knows how fascinating its history is; the development o 
both people and country in a very short space of time ,s 
marvellous, and to my mind, anyone that can go and take 
share in such work is a most fortunate person. But why 
cannot we here take up this as a bianc o 0 bouks 
connected with our college? Some of Xhss >h _ 
have been already sen, ou, there and ^ 

children there belong, ng to the KU. . ( ^ there is 

probably be a branch of the • ' ‘ more than one, 

already one of the Mothers’ nion^ ^ mothe rs , earn t0 
among the natives. Why s ou ^ just as much 

bring up their children in the b 


tiite mothers? n bv some of those 

at it is worth while is sure v s 0 - Anglican 

. 4. fVip time oi Liic 

isentatives in London a were m ade by men 

jress. Some of the finest s P e from a literary 

le negro type ; the finest, not * a ver y high level m 
t of view (although some a 
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that respect), but 


in the wide intellectual outlook that 


they 


We are, perhaps, among the most favoured bodies of 
women workers, and therefore it is especially incumbent 0n 
us as educationalists to take a world-wide view of our res- 
ponsibilities and to carry out the command: “Freely ye 
have received, freely give.” 


DISCUSSION ON SOCIAL WORK FOR CHILDREN. 

It was suggested that children might be trained to think 
for others by sending country flowers to cripple children ; by 
making articles of clothing for poor children ; by having a 
“ Sunbeam ” child in whom they would be specially in- 
terested. Sometimes the parents allowed the “ Sunbeam ” 
child to spend a week with the children who were interested 
in him, either at the gardener’s cottage or (in rare cases) 
actually in the house. This plan, when adopted, had proved 
beneficial to both parties. 

The question was raised whether the fear of infection 
should hinder parents from allowing their children to visit 
or in other ways come in contact with poor children, and it 
was generally felt that children ought to be allowed to run 
no unnecessary risks. In this point the Conference disagreed 
with the paper. 

The question was then raised as to how far children 
should be instructed in the questions of the day, such as 
Unemployment, Woman Suffrage, etc. It was suggested 
that much was learned by them from ordinary discussions at 
table, but that it was important to let them hear both sides 
ot a question without trying to impose upon them personal 
opinions. 

It was decided, as a practical outcome of the paper and 
discussion that the students should subscribe yearly (the 
subscriptions being due at Easter and payable to Miss 
icnue) to Home and Foreign Missions. It was thought 
better object tor the Home Mission subscription 
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could be found than miss bonder’s Children’s Settlement at 
Hoxton— Miss Conder being an ex-student— and it was 
reed that half the subscriptions should be sent to her and 


ag 


half to Miss Smyth, who is going abroad as a missionary, 
possibly to Uganda. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR OCCUPATIONS FOR 
SUNDAYS AND WET DAYS. 

By Miss Hirtzel. 

Sunday Occupations. — One of the chief difficulties in the 
way of Sunday occupations appears to be the fact that most 
people have not made up their minds as to what constitutes 
“keeping the Sabbath.’’ Some are very lax indeed; others 
err on the side of strictness. Whether one should make 
arbitrary rules or not, and how far young people should be 
allowed to judge for themselves, are two vexed questions 
which constantly crop up. . . • What we need are some 
general lines laid down, with plenty of margin, as to the 
spirit in which our young people should look on t e ay 
of rest ’’ . . I think a good general principle is that the 

day should be one of harmony and of consider*™ for 

As regards the occupations to 

only give my own will be helpful if we 

will be free discussion. 1 erhaps ^ ^ time 

first run over the whole day anc ^ ^ tak j n g it for 
“occupations’’ are most chUdren wi ll go to church 

granted that all but the very ^ ^ morn i n g; and as most 
once at least, and that probably in u often some 

children have pets to attend to a ^ ^ ter breakfast. Still 
distance away, there is not mu^h t he governess comes 

there are exceptions, and this is .^ tors or is otherwise 

in. The mother very often has \J hildren . Sometimes a 
occupied and cannot attend to ^ to : the g irls arc 

little manreuvring' has to be 


